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THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


VOL. 59. APRIL 1927 NO. 4. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


The present month marks the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Granite Monthly, the first issue of which appeared in April 1877, from 
the office of the Democratic Press, in Ham’s Block, on Washington Street, 
in the city of Dover, the present editor, then publishing the Press, being 
the founder. . 

The first article in the Magazine was a biographical sketch of Ben- 
jamin F. Prescott of Epping, who had been chosen Governor of New 
Hampshire at the annual election in March previous, which was illustrated 
with a wood cut portrait of the subject, this being before half-tone en- 
graving had come into use. Among other articles in this number was one 
on the Early Settlers of New Hampshire, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn of Dart- 
mouth College, and a Historical sketch of Phillips Exeter Academy. There 
was also a story, entitled “Paying the Mortgage,” by Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
a Newport writer. 

This number and the entire first volume of the Magazine, was set en- 
tirely by hand, by Edward J. Burnham, subsequently for many years one 
of the editors of the Manchester Union, who was then a compositor in the 
office of the Democratic Press. 

Nearly opposite Ham’s Block, on Washington Street. was the Morn- 
ing Star building, in which that organ of the Free Baptist Church 
was published, with the Rev. I. D. Stewart manager, and George F. 
Mosher editor. In a corner room, on the lower floor of the building, Mr. 
Charles H. Horton had a book-binding establishment, where the binding 
of the magazine was done. One of the landmarks of the city, at that time, 
was the old corner drug store of Charles A. Tufts, at the corner of Wash- 
ington Street and Central Avenue. Dr. Tufts, by the way, was the father 
of Edith Souther Tufts, long time connected with Wellesley College, and 
now Dean of Residence, at that institution. 

There were then two newspapers published in Dover, aside from the 
Press—the Enquirer and Foster’s Democrat, of which the latter is still 
issued. The leading lawyers were Daniel M. Christie (then about retir- 
ing), Joshua G. Hall, Samuel M. Wheeler, George F. (Frank) Hobbs and 
Daniel Hall. Drs. Ham, Pray and Wheeler were the leading physicians. 

Among the names included in the first subscription list for the 
Granite Monthly, in Dover, was that of Charles S. Cartland, who was then 
a clerk in the Strafford National Bank and is now the President of that in- 
stitution. His is the only name on the Dover list that has been there from 
the start; ard there are very few in the state with a similar record. 

Through various changes and vicissitudes the Granite Monthly has 
continued its existence for half a century, and now, still devoted to its 
original purpose, it greets its patrons in the Old Home State, and beyond 
its borders, with thanks for their support, and hope for the continuance of 
the same, wishing health and happiness for all, and continued progress 
and prosperity for New Hampshire. 
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Buying for the State 


By LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


A Former Employee in the State Purchasing Department 





One hundred pounds of prunes for 
breakfast! Imagine it, fair young 
housewife! You who find a single 
pound of this healthful and econom- 
ical dried fruit, with its propensity 
to expand in cooking, cloying the ap- 
petite of yourself and your husband 
before it can be eaten, imagine serv- 
ing a hundred pounds at a single 
breakfast, and this only a minor part 
of the menu! Yet a hundred weight 
of prunes are set a-soaking in a huge 
caldron at the New Hampshire State 
hospital as a small detail of break- 
fast, and other viands in proportion 
are served to the eighteen hundred 
or more people, patients and staff, 
who eat three meals a day there. 
Many towns and villages throughout 
the state number far less population 
than is housed behind its brick walls, 
and this is but one of five state in- 
stitutions for which food supplies 
are purchased. 

Housekeepers who find the task of 
buying provisions for the home dif- 
ficult, husbands who worry when the 
bills for coal, lights and family cloth- 
ing and the hundred and one items 
which. make up the total of house- 
hold exepnse come pouring in on the 
first day of the month, will be in- 
terested in the job of one man in the 
State Capitol at Concord—the state 
purchasing agent, William A. Stone. 
For whether it is prunes or prisms, 
a “freedom suit” and a new necktie 
for a paroled convict, new text books 
for the State Normal Schools or a 


milch cow for the State Industrial 
School, it must be bought through 
the office of the state purchasing 
agent. It can literally be said that 
Mr. Stone personally oversees every 
purchase and it would take a mighty 
crafty vendor to best him in a deal. 

The five institutions for which 
food supplies are purchased are the 
State Hospital and Prison at Con- 
cord, the Laconia State School, the 
State Industrial School in Manches- 
ter and the State Sanatorium for 
tubercular patients at Glencliff. Food 
is also bought for the Normal 
Schools at Plymouth and Keene, be- 
sides all their supplies and equip- 
ment. Although food is the biggest 
item of expense in running these in- 
stitutions it is by no means the only 
one. Heat, light, power, clothing, 
furnishings and repairs, a huge list 
of incidentals, these contribute to 
the reasons why the state purchas- 
ing agent fails to take a trip to 
Europe or spend his summers bask- 
ing in the sun at shore or mountains, 

Then there are the numerous state 
departments, twenty-four I believe. 
Of these the State Highway Depart- 
ment creates, perhaps, more business 
for the state purchasing department ; 
than any other as the cost of road 
building materials, all of which are 
purchased by Mr. Stone’s depart- 
ment, runs into huge sums every 
year. 

But to get back to food. Last year 
the inmates of the State Hospital, 
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the State Industrial School, the La- 
conia State School and the State San- 
atorium consumed about $29,000 
worth of meat. They ate $13,866.67 
worth of butter. They drank 
$3,517.81 worth of coffee. The food 
bill alone for the State Hospital was 
$109,158.82. For the Laconia State 
School it was $18,147.57; for the 
State Prison, $16,963.74; for the San- 
atorium, $15,898.08; for the Indus- 
trial School $9,057.97. Heat, light 
and power cost $113,713.10 last year. 
The coal bill at the State Hospital 
alone was $38,084.44. 

The purchasing agent’s office is 
also a ticket agency. Mileage for the 
transportation of all state officials 
while in the pursuit of their state 
duties is furnished through this of- 
fice as well as for transportation of 
members of the Legislature. At the 
last session the expense of transport- 
ing the solons to and from the Leg- 
islature and furnishing mileage to 
Legislative committees ‘totaled. ap- 
proximately $33,000. Every ticket 
and mileage was furnished through 
the purchasing agent’s office and 
monthly reports rendered to the 
railroad. 

Contracts for the greater part of 
the state’s printing are let by the 
purchasing agent. The paper stock 
is bought separately and bids are se- 
cured for the printing. Paper is also 
furnished all state departments for 
typing, stencils and the regular office 
work. 

The economic value of centralized 
purchasing is now universally rec- 
ognized by competent authorities. 
Between thirty-five and forty states 
have adopted the plan and the result 
has shown large savings. Those 
states that do not have this system 
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of purchasing are falling into line, as 
is evidenced by the measure that is 
now before the Maine Legislature to 
create such a department. 

A state with a credit beyond ques- 
tion and that can make its purchases 
in large volume by concentration can 
obtain its supplies at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. The purpose. of this art- 
icle, however, is not to present the 
reasons that led to the adoption of 
such a system in New Hampshire, 
but to inform the reader somewhat 
in detail of the duties performed by 
the state purchasing agent and the 
responsibilities of his office. 

In this connection I will quote 
what a high official of a company 
whose purchases amount to many 
millions a year thinks of a purchas- 
ing agent’s responsibilities. Mr. Al- 
bert B. Tenney, vice president of 
Charles H. Tenney & Company, a 
company that has organized and is 
operating a group of from twenty to 
thirty public-service corporations, in 
an article recently published in a 
magazine said: “In speaking from 
the public utility view point the pos- 
ition of purchasing agent is as im- 
portant as that of treasurer, and 
doubtless that is also true in other 
fields.” 

I think Mr. Tenney has placed his 
purchasing agent in the same pos- 
sition that a state purchasing agent 
should be recognized, as occupying 
that of an important business execu- 
tive. 

One of the important duties de- 
volving upon the state purchasing 
agent is that of awarding contracts 
for the construction of new state 
buildings or additions and improve- 
ments to old ones. The method by 
which this is aecomplished - follows: 
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Bids for the construction of the 
buildings are invited by the purchas- 
ing agent after the plans and spec- 
ifications are approved by the Gover- 
nor and Council. When the award is 
made the purchasing agent is author- 
ized to contract with the successful 
bidder and the custody of the con- 
tract and other documents pertain- 
ing thereto are placed on file in the 
purchasing agent’s office. 

The purchasing agent is required 
to keep a record of all liabilities as- 
sumed by the state against each 
building appropriation and to author- 
ize no expenditures in excess there- 
of except in cases where additional 
means have been provided. A record 
of all payments is kept and the meth- 
od employed in arranging for pay- 
ments under the contracts is as fol- 
lows: The contractor the first of 
each month furnishes the architect 
with an itemized statement of the 
amount of material delivered on the 
premises when the building is being 
erected; also the cost of the labor 
performed. This statement is ver- 
ified by the architect and a certificate 
of the facts is furnished the purchas- 
ing agent. This certificate is used 
for a request for payments and is ap- 
proved by the purchasing agent aft- 
er being verified in accordance with 
the conditions of the contract. It is 
then passed to the state treasurer 
for payment. 


The state purchasing agent was 
appointed by ant? under. the direct 
authority of a central board of trus- 
tees for state institutions previous 
to the passage of Chapter 14, laws 
of 1919, which abolished this board 
and placed the appointment and con- 
trol of the Purchasing Agent with 
the Governor and Council. It was 
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urder the administration of Gov. 
John H. Bartlett that this board was 
abelished. Mr. Stone is serving his 
third three-year term, his last ap- 
pointment having been made by Gov. 
John G. Winant and approved by his 
Council. 

Perhaps Mr. Stone’s own words in 
one of his previous annual reports 
may make clear to the public some- 
thing of the nature of his duties. 
Said he: “Practically the only stat- 
utory requirements demanded of the 


. purchasing agent are to make all 


purchases for state institutions and 
departments, with minor exceptions, 
by competitive bidding when it ap- 
pears practical, considering the na- 
ture and amount of material and sup- 
plies to be purchased, and to pur- 
chase for county institutions when- 
ever the commissioner of any county 
shall make requisition therefor. The 
law also provides that the Governor 
and Council shall require all officials 
and agents of the state having to du 
with the purchase of materials and 
supplies, to so co-operate with the 
purchasing agent that purchases of 
materials and supplies may be made 
most economically as to quality, 
qua™tity and time of purchase.” 
Mr. Stone contends, and his at- 
titude has been endorsed by every 
governor since his appointment, that 
no hard and fast rule can be estab- 
lished as to when, how and where, 
in what amount or what quality he 
shall make his purchases. Says he, 
“If no discretion is left the purchas- 
ing agent, he would be acting merely 
as a messenger;z,agent or clerk,” or, 
to use a familiar expression, “become 
a rubber stamp.” Mr. Stone could 
never be likemed to a rubber stamp. 
He stands firmly by his prerogatives. 
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“On the other hand,” this official 
says, “it would be illogical to suppose 
that the purchasing agent should 
dictate to each institution or depart- 
ment just what it could or could not 
have. It must of necessity be large- 
ly a matter of common sense, a union 
of interests under joint control, with 
the Governor and Council holding the 
deciding vote.” Mr. Stone illustrates 
this point by saying that it would be 
absurd for the purchasing agent to 
decide in buying oil for the highway 
department as to what degree of pen- 
etration the oil should possess, or the 
quantity that should be bought at 
one tim.e. This is clearly the bus- 
iness of the State Highway Com- 
missioner to decide. However, after 
receiving from the commissioner 
the specifications as to what is re- 
quired it becomes the purchasing 
agent’s business to submit such spec- 
ifications to dealers for bids, to make 
the purchase and execute the con- 
tract, if one is required. 

Mr. Stone is a man who, through 
shrewd common sense and years of 
business training knows not only 
how to drive a good bargain but is 
as conscientious regarding the ex- 
penditure of public funds as though 
they were his personal property. No 
one who knows, even remotely, the 





manner in which he conducts the re- 
sponsibilities of his office would ever 
associate that ugly word “graft” 
with him. To those of us who have 
been employed in his office it has 
seemed at times as though he is even 
a bit over scrupulous, if one can be. 
So careful is he lest it be said that 
he accepts gifts from business con- 
cerns or salesmen for the purpose of 
influencing him in the matter of pur- 
chasing, I have known him to dictate 
polite letters refusing cigars or other 
holiday gifts which he returned to 
business houses or tradesmen. Is 
this a mere gesture? I do not think 
one of his staff ever for a moment 
considered it such. His stand in this 
matter leaves him entirely “foot 
loose”’ to buy wherever he can obtain 
the best bargains and no one has any 
“strings on him.” 

He is a Fundamentalist in religion, 
a Republican in politics. For many 
years previous to his appointment to 
his present position he was connected 
with one of the leading Capital City 
banks. He never seeks praise, in 
fact, he avoids it whenever possible, 
but I know he will forgive me if I, in 
the words of St. Paul, declare that 
he is “a man who walks honestly in 
the work whereunto he has been ap- 
pointed.” 
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Colonel John Wentworth 


and His Salmon Falls House 
By ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER 





In a leather covered note-book 
with a quaint brass clasp, bearing 
the date, May the 2nd, 1721, I read: 
“John (4) Wentworth was the son 
of Benjamin (3) Wentworth, Ben- 
jamin (2) Wentworth was the son 
of Ezekiel (2) Wentworth.” Now, 
Ezekiel (2), was the fourth son, also 
the fourth child, of Elder William 
(1), the immigrant ancestor of the 
Wentworths in America. Ezekiel 
(2) was born, it is believed, as early 
as 1651. He lived in what is known 
as Salmon Falls, and a lineal de- 
scendant is still living on the same 
acres. Ezekiel (2) was a represen- 
tative in the Legislature from Dover, 
in 1711, and it is believed that he 
died the latter part of that year, or 
very early in 1712. This is gathered 
from the Journal of the House; “6 
May 1712. Upon the death of Mr. 
Ezekiel Wentworth, Capt. Timothy 
Gerrish was chosen Representative 
from the town of Dover.” Ezekiel 
(2) had a wife Elizabeth, (possibly 
Elizabeth Knight) and this couple 
had John (3), Paul (3), Benjamin 
(3), Gershom (3), Tamsen (3) and 
Elizabeth (3). Benjamin (3), the 
father of the subject of this paper 
was born about 1691. He married 
in 1717 Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Leighton of Kittery, Maine, who was 
for several years Sheriff of York 
County, then embracing the whole 
State. In 1716 Benjamin (3) was 
chosen constable. He was ‘“Sar- 
geant” in 1717, and “Captain” when 


he died in 1725. He was elected Rep- 
resentative in 1724, when he was 
sworn and admitted. The Legisla- 
ture was prorogued 8 January 1725, 
to 11 April, 1725. The Journal says: 


“Tuesday, 14th April 1726. 
Whereas Captain Benjamin (3) 
Wentworth, late one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the town of Dover, is 
lately deceased, ordered that the 
speaker issue his warrant.” This is 
as near the date of his death as can 
be ascertained. 


The home of Capt. Benjamin (3) 
was on the New Hampshire side of 
Quamphegan, on the east side of the 
road on the hill known as “Somers- 
worth Hill.” Capt. Benjamin (3) 
built a barn here, but the house was 
built long before by some of the for- 
mer owners. The children of Benja- 
min (38) and Elizabeth Wentworth 
were: John (4), born 30, March 1719, 
and three daughters, Elizabeth (4), 
Abigail (4) and Mary (4). John (4), 
in whom we are interested, was left 
fatherless at the age of six years. 
His uncle, Col. Paul, took a great in- 
terest in his nephew, educated him, 
and made him his chief heir in his 
will. John (4), married 9, Dec. 1742, 
Joanna, daughter of Judge Nicholas 
and Sarah (Clark) Gilman of Exeter, 
N. H. Joanna was a granddaughter 
of Counsellor John Gilman. 

In the note-book before mentioned 
I found the date of this marriage, 
written in Col. John’s own hand, 1 
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believe, also the record of his child- 
ren’s births. Paul (5) born Oct. 3, 
1748, John (5) was born in 1745, 
Benjamin (5), named for his pater- 
nal grandfather, was born March 
26th, 1750. Two weeks later, April 
8, Joanna Wentworth died. The ac- 
count of her death is written in the 
note-boox, and is surrourded by a 
heavy black line. 

Oct. 16, 1750, Col. John (4), mar- 
ried 2nd Ab‘gail, daughter of Thomas 
and Love (Bunker) Millet of Dover, 
N. H. July 20, 1751 a son was born 
to this couple, and he was named 
Thomas (5) Millet. In the winter of 
1753 dire sickress and death came 
into Col. John’s (4) family. In the 
note-book, bordered by heavy black 
lines we read: “Nicholas Wentworth, 
son of John Wentworth, departed 
this life Feb. 1st, 1753 about nine 
o’clock at night with the throat dis- 
temper, aged two years and twenty- 
one days.” 

A week later, Benjamin, son of 
John Wentworth, departed this life 
Feb. 8th 1753 about seven o’clock at 
night, with the throat distemper, 
aged five years, three months, and 
sixteen days.” Then under this is 
written: “These two boys both in one 
graves.” Under the same black lines 
I read: Thomas Milet Wentworth, 
son of John Wentworth, departed 
this life Feb. 9, 1756, with throat 
distemper, about six in the morning, 
aged 18 months, wanting one day. 

Feb. 19 of this same year another 
son was born to John and Abigail 
Wentworth, and he was named 
Thomas (5) Millet. Eight children 
in all came to this couple; three boys 
dying in infancy. July 15, 1767, 
Abigail died leaving a child not yet 
three years old. Recorded in the oid 





book we read: “John Wentworth and 
Elizabeth Cole married June 1,1768.” 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Col. 
Thomas Wallingford, and the widow 
of Capt. Amos Cole. Two children 
were born to John and Elizabeth, 
and July 11, 1776 about nine at 
night, Elizabeth died aged about 40 
vears. This tells the story of Col. 
John’s life in his home, and it seems 
one of sunshine and shadow. 

In 1747-48 Col. Paul Wentworth, 
uncle of Col. John, made his will. 
The first “item” in this instrument 
reeds thus: “I give and bequeath to 
my nephew John Wentworth, the 
son of my beloved brother Benjamin 
Wentworth, deceased, all my home. 
stead, that is to say, all the lands be- 
longing to my homestead lying on 
both s‘des of the highway that pass- 
es from Salmon Falls to the Meeting 
House in the aforesaid Parish (Som- 
ersworth) with all the _ buildings 
standing on said land as my dwell- 
ing house, with all the appurtenances 
priviliges and commodities belonging 
to my said homestead which contains 
about 120 acres of land to him, his 
heirs and assigns forever.” He also 
gave him 109 acres of land at Indigo 
Hi'l, and another parcel of woodland 
“lying at the head of Burwick town- 
ship near by Salmon Falls river.” 

Col. Paul, gave in his will 500 
pounds, o'd tenor to be improved by 
executors that I shall name here- 
after, for the bringing up of Paul (5) 
Wentworth, son to my aid nephew 
John, to good learning that he may 
be capable of serving God and his 
country. This namesake of Col. 
Paul’s, the first born of Col. John and 
Joanna (Gilman) Wentworth, declin- 
ed a collegiate education, and his 
brother, John (5), Jr., received the 
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advantages of this fund and grad- 
uated at Harvard College, and was a 
member of the first Congregational 
Church in Dover, and of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and faithfully serv- 
ed God and his country. He was the 
grandfather of “Long John” so call- 
ed, the author of the Wentworth 
Books. As a matter of interest to 
Dover folk I will give this item in 
Col. Paul’s will. “I give and be- 
queath to my niece Mary, daughter 
of my beloved brother Benjamin 


6, 1762, became a famous teacher, 
and was known as “Master Walling- 
ford.” He was the great grand- 
father of Judge Robert Pike. 

Col. Paul (3), gave his nephew 
John, one-fourth of all his estate left 
after the legacies were complied. 
with, and also made him an executor 
wth the Rev. James Pike and Ger- 
shom Wentworth, .a brother of Col. 
Paul (3). 

Co’. Paul was born in 1678. He 
was one of the wealthiest men of his 
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The Wentworth House at Salmon Falls, Built in 1701 


Wentworth, deceased, 200 pounds old 
tenor, and also the furniture of the 
northwest corner chamber in my 
dwelling house, that is to say, the 
bed in said chamber with all the fur- 
niture belonging to it. And also one 
dozen of black chairs that are in the 
same chamber together with one 
table and a looking glass in said 
chamber, and also the use of said 
chamber so long as she shall continue 
in a single state.” Mary was born 
July 29, 1725, after her father’s 
death early in that year. She mar- 
ried in May, 1749, Ebenezer Walling- 
ford, son of Col. Thomas Walling- 
ford. Their son, Amos, born March 


time, and a leading man in both 
Church and State. He was “Ensign” 
Paul in 1716 and 1717, “Captain” 
Paul in 1727 and Colonel Paul many 
years before his death. He was one 
of the selectmen of Dover fourteen 
years, and one of its Representatives 
from 1732 to 1738. He married the 
24th of May 1704, Abra Brown of 
Salisbury, Mass. It is supposed that 
he lived for a short time in Mass- 
achusetts and then came to his old 
home in Dover (now Rollinsford.) 
He built the Wentworth House, 
still standing in Salmon Falls, early 
in 1700. Some say 1701, and I know 
of no one who can dispute this date, 
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but that was three years before he 
was married, but perhaps he was ob- 
sessed by the matrimonial desire, 
and had a white oak frame cut in the 
primeval forest for the house we 
write about today. This timber was 
hewed, and framed according to a 
generous schedule. The house is 
fully fifty feet long, two story in 
front with a long roof at the back. 
The wide front door, swinging on its 
long wrought-iron hinges opens to 
the south. This is in a porch nearly 


twelve feet square, lighted by two - 


narrow windows of eight panes of 
glass. The porch has a hip-roof 
reaching to the second story. On 
the left of the wide door is the west 
room, or parlor, which is twenty feet 
by twenty. Five great windows, con- 
taining fifteen panes of eight by ten 
glass formerly lighted this room; 
two south, two west and one north. 
This window must have opened into 
a back room after the lean-to was 
added to the main house. The stiles, 
rails and bars of the old windows 
were massive. Lumber was abun- 
dant, and frail woodwork had no 
place in that day. The panelled shut- 
ters are in one piece, and push into 
the wall. Deep, low window seats, 
wide, bevelled box casings, and a nar- 
row panel under the seat make much 
woodwork about the five windows. 
The heavy floor timbers of the sec- 
ond story are visible in the room be- 
low. They, with the wide beam run- 
ning across the ceiling, are cased in 
with planed boards, and finished on 
the edges with a fine bead. The cor- 
nice is indented, and the carpenter 
of those days must have used the 
saw, chisel and mallet many days to 
have made enough for this great 
room. The fireplace must be nearly 


ten feet across, with a mantel to cor- 
respond. Across the square entry 
is the east, or living room. This igs 
eighteen by twenty feet. Here we 
have the same generous fireplace, 
and high mantel, a large cupboard in 
the northeast corner; four large win- 
dows, with swinging shutters, and 
wide panels almost everywhere. The 
corner cupboard is a study. 

Fluted casings run from the floor 
to the ceiling; a heavy moulding with 
ornaments finish the top. There are 
two doors, or one cut in two cross 
wise. The upper door has a round- 
ing frame, with a keystone in the 
middle of the moulding. There are 
nine panes of glass in this upper 
door, the bottom door is panelled. 
From the square entry the stairs go 
up. There are three steps, and then 
a wide square stair, where we make 
a turn, and so on to the entry above. 
The stair rail and banisters are after 
the style of long ago. The north- 
west chamber, the one Col. Paul gave 
his niece Mary, has been divided into 
three rooms, one a dark room. The 
chimney came in this dark room, and 
the panelling over the chimney is 
among the best pieces of this kind of 
work I have ever seen. Here, we 
have the real pumpkin pine, the very 
heart of the giant trees of centuries 
ago. Some of the panels are small, 
and others are large. The upper 
half of one door is one great panel. 
The old time handwork has never 
been painted save by Time’s brush, 
and the reddish brown color is rich 
indeed. The dividing of these great 
rooms came to pass when the fam- 
ilies grew large and more sleeping 
rooms were needed. 

The kitchen is under the long roof 
and is twelve feet by twenty. There 
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is a wide fireplace, and large brick 
oven, behind the modern cook stove 
in use now. I believe that this fire- 
place saw the finish of Col. John’s 
negro Tom. Master Tate says: 


“Somersworth, Tuesday, January ye 
17, 1775. Col. John Wentworth’s 
negro Tom fell in ye fire and burnt 
to death.” In the northeast corner 
leading out of the kitchen is a fair 
sized bedroom. This was one degree 
better than the earlier fashion of 
having the bed in the kitchen, and 
this was always the bedroom of the 
Master and Mistress of the house. 
On the west side was a small bed- 
room and the dresser-room. There 
are nine doors in this quaint dim 
kitchen, lighted by two small win- 
dows, close under the low eaves of 
the long roof. 


The edges of the doors opening in- 
to the west bedroom and the dresser- 
room are worn in shallow scallops 
from the pressure of many hands in 
the two centuries gone by. All the 
woodwork is painted red ochre color. 
It takes twelve and one-fourth thous- 
ands of shingles to cover the long 
roof, and the last carpenter to do 
the work said. “It is like shingling a 
pasture to shingle this roof.” The 
chimney stands on a huge stone wall 
built in the cellar, and it must be 
about ten feet square inside the 
house; it measures four feet by six 
feet above the roof. “Uncle Paul,” 
an uncle of the present owner, told 
me years ago, (he died in 1887) that 
he had always been told that a case 
bottle of Santa Cruz rum was built 
into this chimney for luck, a custom 
of the old times. In the east room 
stands a tall clock; the wood is black 
from age. The face is brass, very 


handsome. Time has not changed 
this I trow. It has the name, Henry 
Stocker, and London engraved there- ° 
on. It tells correctly the time of day, 
also the day of the month. It seems 
as if the cordial hospitality of the 
many Wentworth families living in 
this house had descended to James E. 
the latest owner, now deceased. He 
possessed the old time friendliness 
that goes to the door with his guest, 
and sometimes walks a little way as 
one starts homeward. This is a 
remnant of old testament times, and 
the custom has died slowly in coun- 
try places. He gave one a warm in- 
vitation to come again and bring 
your friends to see the house. 


He loved the memory of his ances- 
tors, and the old house was his 
shrine. He was nearing the four- 
score mark, and hoped to spend the 
rest of his days where he has lived 
all his long life, and be buried with 
his people. The history of the note- 
book is somewhat obscure. Thomas 
Millet, Col. John’s (4) son, went to 
Lebanon, Maine when quite young to 
superintend a farm for his father. 
This was in South Lebanon. Here 
the Rev. Isaac Hasey was preaching, 
and keeping his now famous diaries. 
Mr. Hasey had a daughter, Rebecca, 
and Thomas Millet fell in love with 
her, and it must have been mutual, 
for they were married Jan. 26, 1789. 
I believe Lebanon was to Somers- 
worth, what Barrington was _ to 
Portsmouth and early Dover; a place 
to send the overflow of sons. Thomas 
Millet lived in South Lebanon many 
years, and finally bought the three 
hundred acre farm above Lebanon 
Centre, almost to the Acton line. 
This farm included some of the 
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ponds at Milton on the west, and Mt. 
Towwow on the east. 

The note-book must have come to 
- Thomas Sen., for Hasey records 
the date of his marriage, and his 
death are written therein, and then 
it came to Thomas Millet his son, 
who lived single on the grand old 
farm for years. His death is record- 
ed in this book, and through a grand- 
daughter of Thomas Sen. the book 
came to me. 

Col. John (4), was chosen one of 
the Selectmen of Dover in 1747 as 
“Capt. John.” and was frequently 
re-elected while Somersworth con- 
tinued to be a part of Dover. In 1749 
he was chosen Representative to the 
Legislature from Dover. He first re- 
presented Somersworth, Oct. 21, 
1755, was also in the Legislature in 
1767, and annually thereafter. He 
was Speaker of the House in 1771, 
and was continued in office during 
the existence of the Provincial gov- 
ernment. 

Upon the organization of Strafford 
County, 1776, he was made Chief- 
Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and held the place till the Pro- 
vincial government ended. Under 
the Revolutionary government he 
was chosen one of the Judges of the 
Superior Court, 17, Jan. 1776, and 
served until his death. By some his- 
torians he has been called a lawyer. 
This was a mistake. Judge John 
never studied law, nor even had an 
academical education. He was one 
of the State Counsellors from 21, 
Dec. 1775 until his death. He was 
Colonel of the 2nd New Hampshire 
regiment when the review took place 
by Gov. John Wentworth, at which 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap preached a not- 
ed sermon on Military Duty. He was 


lieutenant-colonel under Col. John 
Gage as early as 1767. 

The Provincial Legislature was in 
session at Portsmouth, N. H., 28, 
May 1774 and voted, ‘That the Hon. 
John Wentworth, Esq., of the House 
and six other men, named by a com- 
mittee of this House to correspond, 
as occasion may require, with the 
committees that are or may be ap- 
pointed in our sister colonies, and to 
exhibit to this House an account of 
such their proceedings when requir- 
er.” Col. John (4) was in the Speak- 
er’s chair when Gov. John Went- 
worth sent the message to dissolve 
the General Assembly of this Pro- 
vince, June 8, 1774. By order of the 
members of the Assembly so abrupt- 
ly dissolved, Col. John issued the fol- 
lowing circular: ‘‘Whereas the col- 
onies in general upon this continent 
think it highly expedient and nec- 
essary, in the present critical and 
alarming situation of their public af- 
fairs, that Delegates should be ap- 
pointed, by and in behalf of each, to 
join a general Congress, proposed to 
meet at Philadelphia, the first day of 
December next, to devise and consi- 
der what measures will be most ad- 
visable to be taken and pursued by 
all the colonies for the establishment 
of their Rights and Liberties upon a 
just and solid foundation, and for 
the jrestoration of union and _ har- 
mony between the mother country 
and the colonies, and whereas the 
members of the late House of Re- 
presentatives for this Province now 
met to deliberate on this subject, are 
unanimously of the opinion that it 
is expedient and necessary for this 
Province to join said Congress for 
for the above purpose, and recom- 
mend it to the towns in this province, 
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respectively to choose and empower 
one or more persons, in their behalf, 
to meet at Exeter on the 21st day of 
this instant, at ten of the o’clock in 
the forenoon, to join in the choice of 
Delegates to the General Congress. 
In order to effect the desired end it 
is necessary that each town, as soon 
as may ke, contribute their propor- 
tion of the expense of sending; By 
desire of the meeting. 

John Wentworth, Chairman 

Portsmouth, N. H., July 6, 1744. 
P. S. Considering the distressing sit- 
uation of our public affairs, Thurs- 
day, the 14th inst., is recommended 
to be kept as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation, and prayer throughout 
this Province.” 

This, the first Revolutionary Con- 
gress in New Hampshire, met at the 
appointed time, and Col. John (4) 
Wentworth was chosen chairman, 
and as such signed the credentials of 
Gen. John Sullivan and Nathaniel 
Folsom as delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5, 1774. The first Congress 
having recommended another to be 
held May 10, 1775, Col. John (4) is- 
sued a circular recommending it to 
the respective towns in the govern- 
ment to appoint deputies on their be- 
half to meet at Exeter on Wednes- 
day, the 25th day of January 1775, 
for the choice of delegates to repre- 
sent this Province at such intended 
Congress. 

That convention organized at the 
appointed time, and made Col. John 
(4) Wentworth President, Gen. John 
Sullivan and Gov. John Langdon 
were elected delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress, to be held at Phil- 
adelphia, May 10, 1775. At this 
convention, suitable committees were 


chosen, and an address to the inhab- 
itants of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire was given, which was signed, 
J. Wentworth President. This ad- 
dress was published in the New 
Hampshire Gazette (Portsmouth) 
Feb. 3rd, 1775. It is too long to give 
the entire address in the paper, but 
I have ventured to make an abstract 
of it. 

He begins: ‘When we consider the 
unhappy condition to which you and 
your American bretheren are reduc- 
ed:” He mentioned their being de- 
prived of any share of their own gov- 
ernment for ten months; speaks of 
the means adopted by the British 
Ministry for enslaving them; re- 
counts the horrors of war even if the 
colonies are victorious, and says:” If 
the mother country is successful, the 
colonies are sure to have the chains 
of slavery rivetted upon them.” He 
strongly recommends peace and har- 
mony among the colonies, and urges 
them to yield due obedience to the 
Magistrate within the government, 
and to carefully support the laws 
thereof, and to strictly adhere to 
the association of the Continental 
Congress. He asks them to abstain 
from the use of East India tea, and 
strongly recommends that the offi- 
cers of the several regiments strict- 
ly comply with the laws of the Pro- 
vince regulating the militia. 

He dwelis at length on the sad 
condition of the town of Boston, in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and asks the people to keep them- 
selves in readiness to support them 
in their just opposition whenever 
necessity may require; and lastly: 

“We earnestly entreat you at this 
time of tribulation and distress, 
when your enemies are urging you 
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to despair, when every scene around 
you is full of gloom and horror, that, 
in imitation of your pious fore- 
fathers, with contrition of spirit and 
penitence of heart, you implore the 
Divine Being, who alone is able to 
deliver you from your present un- 
happy and distressing situation, to 
espouse your righteous cause, secure 
your liberties, and fix them on a firm 
and lasting basis; and we fervently 
beseech Him to restore to you and 
your American bretheren that peace 
and tranquility so ardently sought 
for by every true friend to liberty 
and mankind. 


By order of the convention, 
John Wentworth, Pres. 


After the battle of Lexington 
there was a Convention called at 
Exeter to deliberate upon the crisis. 
It met April 21, 1755, two days after 
the battle. They raised a committee 
who went to Concord, Massachusetts, 
to consult with the Congress there; 
and then they adjourned to Tuesday 
the 25th inst. Col. Wentworth was 
President of the Convention. It met 
according to adjournment, and Col. 
Wentworth, not being able to attend, 
sent the following letter: 


“Somersworth, April 25, 1775 
Tuesday, 6 o’clock 
Gentlemen: 

My health is such, it is impract- 
icable for me to be at Exeter this 
day. I was very ill able to attend 
last week. Hope you will agree on 
some method to prevent the soldiers’ 
being mustered on every false alarm, 
otherwise we shall soon be distressed 
for want of provisions. It was sur- 
prising to see the number that col- 
lected when I came from Exeter, at 





New Market, Durham, Dover, Som- 
ersworth etc.; some of whom came 
to Dover, twenty miles or more. You 
must know the conseguences if not 
prevented. I heartily wish the Div- 
ine direction and blessing may attend 
your consultations and determina- 
tions; and, after assuring you that 
I am engaged in the same cause with 
you, am your sincere friend, and 
most obedient and humble servant, 
John Wentworth. 
To the Gentlemen of Congress as- 
sembled at Exeter, N. H.” 


The Convention had a session on 
the 2nd of May. Dr. Matthew Thorn- 
ton, being President pro tempore. It 
adjourned on the 4th of May, as the 
Provincial Assembly met at Ports- 
mouth on that day. At this meeting 
Col. John (4) Wentworth was un- 
animously chosen Speaker, and his 
name sent up to Gov. John Went- 
worth for confirmation, and was con- 
firmed. At the request of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who wished 
time to consult their constituents, 
the Governor adjourned them soon 
after organization to June 12, 1775. 

The Legislature met on that date, 
and Gov. John Wentworth, adjourn- 
ed it to July 11th. It then re-as- 
sembled, and he addressed from Fort 
William and Mary, where he had 
gone for protection, and adjourned 
it to Tuesday, the 28th of September 
1775. His last official communication 
to the Legislature of New Hampshire 
was dated Isle of Shoals, September 
1775, proroguing it to the next April. 
On Jan. 5, 1776, the State Congress 
at Exeter resolved to form a Govern- 
ment “to continue during the present 
unhappy and unnatural contest with 
Great Britain,” and assigned as 2 
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reason therefor. “The sudden and 
abrupt departure of his Excellency 
John Wentworth, Esq., our late Gov- 
ernor, and several of the Council, 
leaving us destitute of legislation.” 

It was at this first session under 
the independent government, that 
Col. John (4) Wentworth of Somers- 
worth, was elected Counsellor, and 
one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court, which offices he held until the 
day of his death. 


The last date at which he was 
present at the Council Board was 
March 22, 1781, and he died May 17, 
1781, at 11 o’clock, p. m. He was 
buried at 4 o’clock, p. m., May 21, 
1781 in the family burial-ground at 
Salmon Falls, where so many of his. 
family had been buried. He did not: 
live to see acknowledged the indepen-. 
dence of his country, for which he. 
had so faithfully labored. 





SPRING RAIN 


By Lilian Sue Keech 


The wind is blowing on the hills 
All gusty wet and cold. 

But I can smell the lilac buds 
Down in the dripping wold. 


Blow Boreas, o’er New England woods, 
And chant a paen of Spring. 

All in a msity, scented veil 

Her offerings she’ll bring. 


Of violets and primrose sweet, 

And fairy daffodill. 

She’ll whistle down the wind, and birds 
Come flying at her will. 


827 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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The White Hyacinth at Easter 


By VERA BENNET ROBLEE 





White hyacinth we hail thee 
As Easter’s fairest flower, 

We greet thee as the symbol 
Of the Resurrection hour. 


The lilies of eastern gardens 

Were red as the blood that flowed 
Down from the cross of Calvary 

To the dust of the public road. 
The lilies of white are stately 

But they stand aloof and proud, 
Our Savior was meek and lowly, 

He humbly walked with the crowd. 


Then hail the white hyacinth, 
Modest and sweet. 

Fair flower of Easter 
Your beauty we greet. 


White as the wings of Angels 
Hovering the sepulchre stone, 
Sweet as the smell of spices 
Where Mary stood weeping alone. 
Spotless as linen clothes lying 
Where Jesus cast them aside. 
Pure as the sinless Nazarene 
With the pierced and bleeding side. 


White hyacinth we hail thee 
As Easter’s fairest flower. 
We greet thee as the symbol 
Of the Resurrection hour. 


33 Third Street, Canisteo, N. Y. 
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Reminiscenses -- Clocks 
By WALTER E. BURTT 





It has been suggested to me and 
I have been urged several times by 
my friends to write something for 
publication. Well, not being very 
imaginative, I must confine myself to 
what little I know about watches, or 
particularly, clocks; and it must nec- 
essarily be more or less personal. 

A few yeats after the close of the 
Civil War, my father, the late 
Thomas F. Burtt, being in the jew- 
elry business at that time in the old 
city of Portsmouth, N. H., and I at- 
tending the Grammar School, in 
1872, father seemed to think I should 
help him in his store. At that time, 
all children of school age were oblig- 
ed to go to the public school six days 
in the week. We had Wednesday 
afternoon and Saturday afternoon 
off, but I had to go to Sunday School 
the seventh day. And when I wasn’t 
in school during the week, I had to 
be in his store, learning certain 
things to do that are still fresh in 
my memory, such as melting old gold 
and silver in a crucible, pouring the 
metal into a mould, then rolling it 
through the rolling mills, to the re- 
quired thickness, so as to make into 
jewelry, particularly finger rings. 
Father made many, many such rings. 
He had a large lathe that he used in 
making his jewelry, ferrules, pipes, 
napkin rings, etc. At times, I had 
to turn the big wheel with my foot,— 
how it did tire me, it did seem as 
though my legs would never get rest- 
ed again. Father used to get tired 
out too—I never will forget it. 


At his decease that old lathe came 


to me, and the remenbrances of it 
too. As I did not care for it, I gave 
it to my son, who, when he wants to 
use it, moves a little lever and how 
it goes—like a bootlegger’s automo- 
bile. No leg weariness now. The 
rolling mills can now be turned by 
electric power also. 


Just after the close of the Civil 
War, a silver dollar was worth two 
of our paper dollars. Several times 
I have known my father to pay two 
dollars (paper money) for one silver 
dollar. As late as 1873 many watch 
chains were made of three-cent, five 
cent and ten-cent silver pieces linked 
together. Silver case watches with 
patent lever, cylinder escapement 
and English Cap lever movements, 
Bull’s eye watches, some with tor- 
toise shell cases, English verge 
watches, large Jurgensen watches, 
with the key hole through the dial 
and watches that would strike the 
hour. Some watch cases were made 
of a composition metal. They looked 
pretty for a while. Some cases were 
what was called Oreide gold. These 
were. handsome and would keep their 
color always. Then there were the 
green and white gold watch cases, 
with highly ornamented dials, some 
with dark colored dials, I often won- 
der why any person should buy them. 
A near sighted person could not tell 
the time by this watch. 

There was the watch with the Du- 
plex movement. They were not sat- 
isfactory time keepers, however. 
The old Waterbury long wind had a 
duplex escapement and a main spring 
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9 feet long. The movement turned 
round and round inside the case; in 
that, the watch was unique. They 
were first put on the market about 
1880. They were good time keepers, 
and sold for $2.50 at retail. 


I remember one day while father 
was at dinner, a ‘man came in the 
store to buy a lot of silverware for 
a friend of his, who was soon to be 
married. He selected a large lot. 
After reckoning up, he paid what I 
charged him and he went off happy. 
So was I, because of the quantity I 
had sold him, but when father re- 
turned, I with much pleasure told 
him of the large amount of silver- 
ware the man bought. After look- 
ing over the account, father looked 
at me, smiled and said “You made 
him a present of a set of forks.” It 
was all right, because he had bought 
so much. 


In 1874, father began teaching me 
how to take clocks apart, clean them, 
oil and put them together again, 
right, (particularly the striking 
side.) 


At the age of thirteen years fath- 
er went to live and work for his un- 
cle, the late Daniel Pratt, Sr., of 
Reading, Mass., who manufactured 
the wooden movement clocks’ that 
bear his name, and are scattered all 
over New England. 


I have the first clock that my fath- 
er made for himself, in 1852, when 
he became 21 years of age. It is of 
Williard pattern and it still keeps 
correct time, and will probably, for 
many years to come. 


In 1875-6-7 I was employed by the 
Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
An employee getting three dollars a 


day at that time, was getting fab- 
ulous wages. 

In 1879 I was again in my father’s 
store assisting him in making Hall 
clocks; his training with his uncle 
came to his aid, as he also made the 
cases. He excelled in his cabinet 
and metal work. My sister has one 
he made in the latter part of his life. 
She painted the moon on the dials. 

My brother has a chime clock 
father made in 1880. There are fif- 
teen chime-bells, two bells; a small 
one on which it strikes the half- 
hour, and the hour on the large bell. 
The cases are nearly seven feet in 
height. There are three weights. It 
plays four chimes, (to our soldiers.) 

By moving a lever on the dial, it 
will play one chime. By moving it 
again, it plays two chimes. If moved 
again, it plays three chimes, and 
again, it plays four chimes. By mov- 
ing another lever, it would play all 
of them together. This clock was 
valued at $800.00 twenty years ago, 
See “History of Stoneham, Mass.” 

Up among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, on a farm, stands a fine two- 
story house, substantially built and 
together with the large barn, shines 
like a beacon in its coat of white, and 
the grounds about the buildings, and 
in the buildings, everything is kept 
in apple-pie order. The view is un- 
surpassed, as one can see with the 
naked eye to the north, hills and 
mountains, in the far distance. To 
the east, may be seen hills and furth- 
er on, the ocean. To the south may 
be seen hills and far beyond to anoth- 
er state. To the west more hills and 
mountains. 

In this ancient, but well-kept 
house, is an old, old clock, standing 
like a Patriach,—seven generations 
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have come since the old clock first 
ticked off the passing of time. Five 
of the seven generations have passed 
on, how many more will come and 
go, before the old clock stops, never 
to go again, is a question none can 
tell, but we do know the old clock 
has lulled to sleep the babe in the 
cradle and then lulled the same to 
everlasting sleep in their old age, for 
five out of the seven generations. It 
has witnessed the delights of child- 











hood, the joys of the young men and 
women in early married life and the 
sorrow of the old at their parting, 
as they journeyed to the worlds un- 
known,—believing all is well, and 
the old clock goes “tick-tock, tick- 
tock.” 


This is a picture of the old clock, 
with the door open, showing the one 
weight, and the braided rope line, to 
pull down when you wind up the 
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weight. This one weight runs time 
and striking. 

The movement is made wholly of 
iron, and stands on four iron legs 
that rest on a board that goes a- 
cross just above where the bonnet 
or hood rests. The dial is brass, or- 
namented, with a silver circle on 
which the hours are cut in, and filled 
with black wax. At the top of the 
dial is a round polished brass plate 
with the following engraved upon it: 

‘Made by David Blasdell, 
in Amesbury. MDCCLVI.” 

My thoughts have been, how many 
men have repaired this old clock 
since it was made in 1756? How did 
they look; were they young, middle 
aged or old men, and was it difficult 
for them to put it together right? 
No answer and no way of finding 
out. I have repaired this old clock 
for nearly forty years. Years ago 
after cleaning, it kept time for twelve 
years, before I cleaned it again. 

The oil I use, costs me today, 
seventy cents a bottle, holding one 
tablespoon full only. I bought this 
oil for nearly forty years for only 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 

I have repaired several clocks sim- 
ilar to this one. 

Some makes of Grandpa, (Hall 
clocks) have the days of the week 
and the changes of the moon. Others 
have a ship sailing just above the 
twelve. 

And the old clock says, ““Tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock.” 

About two years ago, while in a 
watch and clock repairer’s place of 
business, I noticed he had an old 
clock ticking. It was a weight move- 
ment. At first glance, I noticed the 
clock was running backward. I said 
nothing, thinking he might be ex- 
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perimenting. About a year later; I 
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“cently it was said to me, “If you 


called again and as soon as he saw=»gheuld come to Portsmouth you 


me, his eyes flashed and he said, “I 
have had a club laid up for you for 
a year.” I said, “What for?’ “Why, 
he said, “When you were here a year 
ago, you saw my clock was running 
backward and you said nothing about 
it to me.” I told him I thought he 
knew what he was about, that he 
had a reason for doing as he did.— 
We had a good laugh, and are still 
good friends and always will be. 

A few years ago, a friend of mine, 
who is an auctioneer, and is a very 
popular and well-known man, said to 
me, “See here, I see your name in all 
kinds of clocks wherever I go. You 
have repaired more clocks than 
any other man.” Yes, that’s partly 
true, I have been in all the New Eng- 
land States, except Connecticut. 
They don’t need any clock repairers 
there, because they make clocks and 
wooden nutmegs galore. I repair all 
kinds of clocks, except lead clocks 
and today there are a lot of them 
sold, but my specialty is the old 
Grandpa Clocks and French Clocks. 
I repaired my first electric clock in 
1887. 

It is my belief that I know where 
there is one ship’s Chronometer. It 
lies on the bottom of the Ocean. 
Sunk when the three-masted schoon- 
er, “John C. Long” that used to bring 
coal to Exeter, foundered at sea, I 
having repaired the clock just before 
it sailed. Do not think for one mo- 
ment that I think I know it all, be- 
cause it is not so. Often I do think 
of what Emerson said, “Every man 
I meet is my master in some point, 
in that, I learn of him.” 

Occasionally, I am called to Ports- 
mouth, to repair old clocks. Very re- 


would have all the clock work you 
could do.” I have passed too many 
mile stones, to make such a change, 
as I can get there in a few minutes 
from Exeter, where I have been 
nearly forty years. I do clock and 
watch work for persons who have 
had me do their watchand clock work 
for upwards of forty years. Have 
been told I had a life job on the old 
clock, and have been asked, ‘‘What 
shall we de when you have passed 
on?” I tell them they will have to 
get some one else to repair their 
clocks for them. I wrote instruc- 
tions, “How to clean and oil your 
own clocks, in 1920.” 

An old lawyer here in Exeter once 
said in answer to the question, “How 
do you keep your practice?” “I keep 
in with the younger generation of 
my older clients.” 

After working at the watch and 
clock business for nearly thirty 
years, a man of my acquaintance, 
(about my age) who had been in the 
junk business and other kinds of 
business, came into my store one day, 
after an absence of three months, 
and said to me, “I have been going 
to Boston taking lessons in watch 
making and I know as much about 
watches as you do!” I was greatly 
surprised and thought to myself, 
“What a dull scholar i have been; 
this man has learned as much in 
three months as it has taken me 
thirty years to learn, and I do not 
know it all yet.” 

This man entered the jewelry bus- 
iness but did not remain in it long. 
He left town and married a rich wo- 
man for his second wife. The largest 
jewelers in Boston are greatly 
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troubled because the older watch and 
clock repairers are passing away, 
and there are none to take their 
places, and the graduates of the Hor- 
ological Schools know so little and 
demand such high wages. 

Late last spring a small French 
clock, (made in Paris) was sent to 
me from a suburb of Boston, for re- 
pairs. I cleaned and put it in first 
class condition and sent it to the 
owner, (whom I have never seen.) 
My charge for repairs was $6.00, and 
it was promptly sent to me by mail. 
Recently I received word from the 
owner to the clock that it was going 
beautifully and that the jewelers in 
Boston said it would cost $15.00 to 
repair it. 

It is some time since, I was first 
asked to come to Boston to repair 
the “Old Tall Clock.” I expect to go 
there soon, as there is an elegant tall 
clock that the owner (whom I have 
never met), wishes to have repaired. 
The charges in Boston for cleaning 
a Hall Clock are $25.00. My charges 
are less. 

Many are the English Hall Clocks 
I have repaired, that were made in 
Birmingham, England. Some by Os- 
born. 

“The Passing of the Old Time Clock 
Repairer.” 

Like the Country Doctor, who was 
at the beck and call of everybody at 
all times, so the Clock Repairer was 
likewise subject to their call, but un- 
like the Doctor’s patients, who died 
and were laid away forever, the 
clock man’s patients, (clocks) when 
repaired, by a competent workman, 
tick merrily on. 

The traveling clock man was and 
is now a necessary person, but there 
are none today, to take their place, 





owing to changed conditions. The 
young men rush to the cities and 
seek other employment where they 
may work eight hours a day for big 


‘wages. He enters-the employ of a 


city or town jeweler to learn the 
trade (?), but, he does not have, or 
see, a hundredth part of the makes 
of clocks that are used in the world, 
so he absolutely cannot learn the 
mechanism of all kinds of clocks, as 
they are not taken to the jewelers 
for repairs. 

The clock repaired by the jeweler 
may be cleaned and repaired O. K., 
but when set up in the home, may 
be out of order, and will not keep 
time, owing to what may have hap- 
pened between the time it is taken 
from the store till it is set up at 
home. 

That is one and not the only rea- 
son why it is absolutely necessary 
that the experienced clock man 
should repair your clock in your own 
home. 

Today, the auto makes it easy for 
ev-rybody, good honest persons as 
well as crooks, and there are a lot 
of the latter. A good appearing 
stranger from the city may call in a 
good-'ooking auto at your home, and 
ask to repair the “Old Clock.” Per- 
haps he knows as much about the 
clock as he does about farming. You 
allow him to repair the clock. He 
puts on oil, (advertised, good for 
clocks (?), charges a big price and 
off he goes to the next victim. By 
night he is hundreds of miles away, 
and the clock stops, never to go 
again, until you have an honest man 
call and fix it right. 

And the old clock keeps saying, 

“Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock.” 


_ Exeter, N. H. 
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An Historic Lock and Key 


Old Haverhill Bank and Bankers 
By KATHERINE C. MEADER 





A few months ago I received a 
letter from Mr. James Foster, a life- 
long and intimate friend of my fath- 
er’s, saying that he had in his pos- 
session the key to the vault of the 
first bank established in Haverhill, 
and knowing that I was interested 
in “the days of old” he asked me if I 
could give him any information in 
regard to that bank, as to where it 
was situated, when it was organized 
ete. 

Of course I was interested at once 
and curious to know how that old 
lock and key came into his hands. 

I find that Coos Bank, the first 
bank in Haverhill, and indeed in the 
whole North Country, was chartered 
in 1803. This same year banks were 
established at Dover, Portsmouth 
and Exeter, but none further north 
excepting at Haverhill. 

That a bank should be incorpora- 
ted here was an indication of the 
growing wealth and importance of 
the towns along the Connecticut 
River, and also of the importance of 
Haverhill as a business center. That 
importance. was. of course: increased 
by the fact that Haverhill was ‘the 
County seat. 


Gen. John Montgomery was chosen 
the first President of Coos Bank and 
‘was the largest stockholder, owning 
in 1805 one hundred shares, assess- 
ed for taxation at $75 per share. 

Among the incorporators named in 
the charter were Peter Carleton, 
Moor Russel, Daniel Smith and Tim- 


othy Rix, Jr. Among the directors 
were two noted lawyers of the day, 
one was Mr. Abiathar Britton of Or- 
ford, a man of considerable wealth 
and of unimpeachable character, and 
the other was Mr. Moses P. Payson 
of Bath, a brilliant young advocate, 
well and favorably known at Haver- 
hill as the first Principal of the Aca- 
demy and a student of that celebrat- 
ed attorney, Alden Sprague. 


The bank itself was merely a coup- 
le of rooms in the fine mansion 
house at the south end of the com- 
mons, for a long time the residence 
of the Hon. Joseph Bell, later oc- 
cupied by David Merrill, and now the 
home of Mr. Fred W. Page. 

The cashier, Mr. George Wood- 
ward, lived in the house, and the val- 
uable securities, books, etc., were 
kept in a fireproof vault, furnished 
with a gigantic lock and key of the 
most primitive construction. 


When the War of 1812 broke out 
Gen. Montgomery was called away 
by his military duties and Mr. Pay- 
son was elected President in his 
place.. Soon afterward the Bank be- 
came involved in financial difficulties, 
due in a great measure to the over- 
issuance of notes in violation of the 
conditions of the charter, which lim- 
ited the amount to be issued to not 
more than $100,000 and in 1820 its 
affairs were placed in the hands of 
a receiver. Mr. John Nelson carried 
out this trust with great credit to 
himself and the satisfaction of all 
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concerned and in 1822 a new charter 
was granted under the name of The 
Grafton Bank, Mr. Payson still being 
retained as President, which pos- 
ition he held until his death in 1828. 

Associated with him in the Direct- 
orate were Mills Alcott, Abiathar 
Britton, Ephraim Kingsbury, Joseph 
Bell, Ezra Bartlett, and Richard 
Gookin, while John L. Bunce came 
up from Hartford where he had been 
engaged in the banking business for 
some years, to take the place of 
cashier. This position he filled until 
1839, when he resigned and Mr. John 
A. Page was elected cashier in his 
place. The original Coos Benk was 
given up entirely and a new building, 
known for many years as the Bank 
House, was erected nearly opposite 
on the west side of the street, for 
the business of the bank and the res- 
idence of the cashier. Mr. Bunce 
had a fine garden on the slope of 
land, back of the Bank House, and 
here in 1826 he raised that mam- 
moth cucumber whose enormous size 
gave rise to the celebrated “cucum- 
ber story” as told in all earnestness, 
by Mr. John A. Reding, to a group 
of laughing incredulous colleagues, 
while he was in Congress some years 
afterward. 

Grafton Bank carried on business 
until about 1850, its last President 
being Mills Alcott and the cashier 
John A. Paige. Among the Direct- 
ors were A. C. Britton, Ezra Bartlett, 
William V. Hutchins, Abel K. Mer- 
rill and James Bell. 

This bank too, failed and a begin- 
ning in winding up its affairs was 
made in 1845, when William H. Cum- 
mings of Lisbon was appointed agent 
to sell real estate and no less than 36 
conveyances are recorded as made 


by him during that year. In October 
the Bank House was conveyed to 
John L. Rix and afterward occupied 
by him as a residence. 


After this date Haverhill was 
without a bank for nearly half a cen- 
tury, when the Bank at Woodsville 
was organized in 1899. Although a 
bank was incorporated in 1846 and 
a charter granted for a Savings 
Bank in 1879 neither bank ever or- 
ganized for business. 


The old Bank House was destroyed 
in the disastrous fire of 1909, and 
its site is now occupied by the beau- 
tiful home of Mrs. Rogers. 


Mr. Arthur Livermore, in his de- 
lightful “Reminiscences of Haver- 
hill”, gives the following sketch 
which may be of interest: “On Wed- 
nesdays about noon, with great reg- 
ularity, two forms came into this vil- 
lage from opposite directions and 
drove to Towle’s Tavern. The one 
was Mr. Britton of Orford, who had 
driven up to attend the meeting of 
the directors of Grafton Bank. He 
was a tall well formed gentleman. 
rather formal in his manners, ex- 
tremely fastidious as to his personal 
appearance and very reserved in re- 
gard to business matters. Until 
within a short time before his death 
in 1822 at the age of 77 years he al- 
ways wore his abundant hair in an 
old fashioned queue. 


His manner was gay, his humor at 
once kindly and cynical and there 
was nothing about him that should 
have repelled anybody, yet he was 
never a candidate for popular suf- 
frage, nor held any public office 
whatever but that of Justice of the 
Peace. He was however, a.man of 
the strictest integrity and amassed 
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a considerable fortune, which he left 
to his children safely invested.” 

“A somewhat differently consti- 
tuted man«was Squire Payson, who 
for a like purpose, with equal punc- 
tuality, drove into the village from 
an opposite direction on the same 
day. 

He left his home in Bath at about 
ten in the morning and halted at the 
halfway house, Morse’s Tavern at 
Horse Meadow, for repose of himself 


is the President of that Board. Mr. 
Payson’s unfailing courtesy, tact and 
common sense made him an ideal 
presiding officer and he usually filled 
that place in whatever society he 
found himself. He was always the 
Moderator of the Bath Town Meet- 
ing and was the President of the 
Senate of New Hampshire during the 
many years he sat in that chamber.” 

When the old Coos Bank House 
passed into private ownership Mr. 








View in Haverhill. Old Brick Block. 
(Burned 


and beast—and a mere taste of mine 
host’s excellent rum, (for such was 
the liquor he preferred.) He was 
affable and talkative by nature and 
the drop tasted made him the more 
so, and by the time he was ready to 
proceed another drop was required. 


Driving into the village he knows 
everybody and the comprehensive 
sweep of his courteous bow embraces 
everything visible within the bound- 
aries of the commons, and he finds 
the rum at Mr. Towles, good, as he 
had found it oft before. It is the 
day of the stated meeting of Board 
of Directors of Grafton Bank and he 








Old Bank Building at extreme left. 


in 1909.) 


Payson himself removed the cumber- 
some lock from the door of the 
“strong room” and carried it to Bath, 
where he was then building an ele- 
gant home for himself. This lock 
was used on a vault in his cellar. 
Whether the vault was designed for 
the safe-keeping of valuables or for 
the storage of wine I am not able to 
say. 


Father Sutherland in speaking of 
the Payson family with whom he was 
very intimate, says “Till the erection 
of that house Mr. Payson was con- 
sidered a remarkably prudent and 
economical man but everybody won- 
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dered at his extravagance in erect- 
ing that splerdid monument of folly. 
Even his wife was never reconciled 
to it. His former residence was suf- 
ficiently capacious and suitable for 
any family and to spend $13,000 in 
building a house, as it turned out, 
not to live in but to die in, seemed to 
all but kimself consummate fo'ly.” 
His amiable dispos‘tion, his even 
temper and his hospitable manners 
made him, with one unhappy excep- 
tion, the most agreeable of men. 


The ‘principle of total abstinence 
was almost unknown in his day and 
being fond of gay company, himself 
the gayest of the gay. his sun set be- 
hind a cloud when but a little beyond 
the midday of life. In fact after the 
family moved into the new house 
misfortune seemed to hover over 
them. 


Mr. Payson, his sister, his wife 
and two children died within a few 
short years. The whole family was 
wiped out with the exception of one 
son who graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1829 and studied law with Hon. 
Jceseph Bell of Haverhill. He prac- 
ticed Jaw in Bath for a few years, 
but after his fathers death he left 
town and the home passed into other 
hards. He died in New York City, 
of consumption, in the spring of 
1854, at the age of forty-seven. 

About the time of the Civil War 
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Mr. D. K. Jackman, who had made 
a fortune in speculation, became the 
owner of the Payson Mansion, which 
he remodelled to some extent. The 
massive unweildly lock and key were 
removed from the vault and replaced 
by more modern appliances. 


Some years afterward Mr. Jack- 
man, knowing Mr. Foster’s fondness 
for articles of historic interest, pre- 
sented him with this old lock. When 
I was in Bath recently Mr. Foster 
showed me this with great pride as 
well as other interesting treasures, 
among them the original poderous 
lock and key to the old Brick Store, 
which his father owned and carried 
on for nearly half a century. 


This old landmark was built in 
1824 by Mr. William V. Hutchins, 
who kept here a general store and 
was for many years Postmaster and 
Town Clerk as well. 


Mr. Foster told me he intended to 
present these locks to the Historical 
Society at Concord as none of his 
immediate family cared to keep 
them. 


It seems a pity that such relics of 
the past cannot be kept and exhibit- 
ed amid their early environments, 
and I sincerely hope that the Key to 
Ccos Bank may sometime be brought 
back to Coos. 
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Blue Chiffon 


By MARY J. KERNS 





Gale Dennin had passed through 
the filing room on his way to his 
father’s office every morning for six 
months, and every morning for the 
past six months he had looked for- 


ward to a certain girl’s pleasart 
smile and cheery good morning. And 


in fact he was deeply disappointed 
if she failed to take notice of him, as 
she sometimes did when she was real 
busy. 

Cale thought that a day would be 
unbearable if it was not commenced 
by first seeing Loretta Neal. 

After a while he became so bold 
as to exchange a few words with her. 

Loretta was a girl well worth any 
man’s attention. Her dark violet 
eves, curtained with long black lash- 
es, crowned with black curly bobbed 
hair, made a picture which was firm- 
-_y engraved on Gale’s heart. He was 
certain that her rose-bud mouth had 
never been spoiled with kisses. He 
was certain, too, that she had never 
engaged in common petting parties. 


One morning in early September 
the breath of fall was in the air. 
That breath of air that gets into 
vour blood and gives you an urgent 
desire to be with the one you love. 
This particular morning Gale stop- 
ped beside Loretta’s desk and en- 
gaged in a longer conversation than 
was his custom. 

Loretta’s heart quickened a beat. 
Her beautiful eyes looked up into his 
for a moment, then dropped shyly. 
She commenced marking at random 
with her pencil on her desk, while 
Gale began in his rich mellow voice: 


“Loretta-er-Miss Neal,” he acted, 
Loretta thought, just like a big bash- 
ful, adorable school boy. But Loretta 
loved for him to act that way. 

After a swift, ardent glance into 
her eyes, he plunged direct into the 
question he wished to ask her: 

“Miss Neal, I want you to meet my 
mother and sister. Will you come 
with me out to The Pines this even- 
ing for dinner?” 

“The Pines” was what the Den- 
nin’s vast country home was called. 

This question almost took Lor- 
etta’s breath away. She raised her 
head with a decided jerk. Could it 
really be true that Gale Dennin, a 
rich man’s son was inviting her, a 
clerk in his father’s filing room, out 
to meet his mother and sister? 

She looked so astonished that Gale 
was afraid she would refuse. He 
caught both her hands in his and 
asked pleadingly: 

“Miss Neal, do say you will go.” 

Loretta’s heart had gone out to 
this manly chap long ago. And it 
was a super-human will power which 
aided her in not accepting his kind 
invitation too eagerly. 

“Yes, Mr. Dennin, I’d be delighted 
to go,” she consented timidly. 


After Gale had gone this thought 
kept rushing through her mind: 


“what shall I wear, what shall I 
wear?” 


Only last week she had ripped up 
her only evening gown in order to 
make it over in a more modern style, 
and it was not near completion. But: 
she must find some way out. She 
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wanted so much to be in Mr. Den- 
nin’s company, just this one time. 

Fortunately she got permission to 
leave the office at noon. She was 
eager to get home to her mother. 
Her mother would know what to do 
about it, as mothers always do. And 
Loretta’s indulgent mother was no 
exception to the rule. 

Mrs. Neal knew it would be a great 
disappointment for Loretta to miss 
this engagement. She did not want 
her to miss it. She worried over the 
stiuation for two hours. 


Finally a way became clear to her 
scheming brain. “Loretta dear,” 
she said encouragingly, “I have a 
plan which I will disclose to you 
when you have rested for a while. 
Now run along up to your room and 
lie down a while, and don’t worry 
your pretty head any longer over a 
dress.” 


One need not be told that Loretta 
could not be content to lie there very 
long. She wanted to be up and doing 
something to obtain a dress to wear 
on this important occasion. 


When she came down stairs, wide- 
eyed and impatient, her mother dis- 
closed her plan: “I was out on the 
west side this morning and the Glee 
Club were having a rummage sale. 
There was the dearest blue chiffon 
dress in the window for only five 
dollars. I’m sure that it is just your 
size. And Mr. Dennin would never 
know that it had ever belonged to 
some one else. 

“But mother, why should I be 
resting and wasting all this time. 


The dress might even be sold this 
moment.” 


Never mind dear, I’ve thought of 
that too, so I called the president of 


the club and had her save it for 
you.” 

“Oh mother, how kind and sweet 
of you! What ever would I do with- 
out you?” 

Mrs. Neal took her in her arms 
and caressed her as she did when 
she was a baby at her breast. 

“But money!” Loretta cried, 
“where will I get the money. You 
remember mother, it took all my last 
pay to get my eyes fitted to glasses.” 

“IT have thought of that too. I 
am going to give you the money I 
had laid away for your birthday 
present. I was going to buy you a 
new dress with it any way.” 

So it was settled, Loretta was to 
have the dress. But she worried all 
the way over on the subway for fear 
the dress would be gone in spite of 
the fact that the president had 
promised to save it for her. 

However she saw it hanging in the 
window when she crossed the street. 
She readily recognized it from her 
mother’s description. And indeed it 
was a beauty. 

It was just the right shade of blue 
to bring out the violet color in her 
eyes, and it fitted her perfectly. 

If Loretta had been half hour 
earlier she would have seen Gale 
with his sister ard a girl friend pass 
that same shop. Then too, she 
would have heard Gale’s sister say: 
“Maude there is your old blue chiffon 
in the window, and it is marked 
sold.” 

And she would also have seen 
Gale leave the girls at the corner and 
enter his uncle’s office just across 
the street. 


Gale was leisurely smoking by the 
open window of the same office when 
he happened to see Loretta go into 
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the little shop, go to the window and 
take down the same blue chiffon 
dress. 

That incident worried Gale. Could 
Loretta have bought it? And if so, 
who for? He had forgotten the 
dress until now. Now it seemed to 
be a burden on his mind. 


But as the time approached for 
him to call for her he forgot all 
about the chiffon dress in his eager- 
ness to be near her. Nevertheless it 
was brought vividly back to his mind 
when Loretta greeted him on her 
veranda wearing the same dress. 


He knew at once that he could 
never take her in front of his sister 
and Maude wearing that dress. He 
knew that Maude was just catty 
enough to humiliate her by refering 
to the dress in some form. And he 
would not have Loretta’s feelings 
hurt, not if it was in his power to 
prevent it. 

He wanted to protect her, cherish 
her as some rare flower. He must 
save her this humiliating episode. 


She really looked darling in the 
dress, Gale thought. Much better 
than Maude could ever have hoped 
to look. 


When they were comfortably seat- 
ed in his roadster he took the wheel, 
then leaned very near and said in 
rather a persuading tone: 


“I want to show you some of the 
beautiful country. It is indeed beau- 





tiful this time of year. 


We have 
oceans of time béfore dinner.” 
“Oh, I'd love to:see_ it,” Loretta 
heartily consented. 
He knew that he only had gas 
enough to drive ten or fifteen miles 


out. But he headed direct for the 
open country. 

They were, as luck would have it, 
near a road-side tea room when the 
car suddenly came to a dead stop. 
He knew without getting out to in- 
vestigate what was wrong. 

“Why couldn’t we eat our dinner 
here,” he suggested as he helped her 
to alight, “then go for a walk down 
this lover’s lane?” 

“That would be delightful,” she 
consented enthusiastically. 

Dinner over, they started on their 
lover’s walk towards the setting of 
the sun. 


The gathering twilight, the voices 
of the night, lent an air of perfect 
enchantment around them. They 


were walking in a world all their 
own. 


Before she was aware of what was 
happening he had gathered her in 
his arms, and was tenderly whisper- 
ing, “Loretta darling, I love you. 
Won’t you marry me?” 

Her soft white arms stole up and 
around his neck as she softly whis- 
pered the wonderful “yes.” 


Now, thought Gale, I can buy her 


all the first class chiffon dresses that 
her little heart can desire. 
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“Great Stone Face”’ 


By HESTER BARBOUR NEWEY 





Hawthorne has called you “Great Stone Face,” 
But none knows time, nor origin, nor place 
Of birth, of looming wall of rock 

Your countenance seared and seamed by many rains. 
Traditions all bound ’round with chains 
Of circumstance, 

Where you, by chance, 

Are silent sentinel of the storms. 

One day obscured by cloud, 

Next standing clear and proud. 

Kissed by the sunlight. 

Soothed by gentle breeze. 

Braving the challenge of the storm, 
Unmoved by autumn’s falling leaves. 
What gather you of wisdom, there alone, 
Upon your lofty throne? 

Had you power to speak, your giant voice 
Strange tales might tell. 

Now mystery surrounds you, 

And I prefer it so. 

And, though I may not your secrets know, 
I look into your face 

And see the quiet grace, 

And peacefulness and calmness 

Written there. 

And it teaches me a lesson. 

And I wonder where 

My care 

Has flown. 

Looking at you, O monstrous face of stone, 
Has made me see 

The futility 

Of strife and stress. 


Hampden Highlands, Me. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





JOHN H. TWOMBLY, M.D. 


Born in Dover, October 17, 1848; 
died at the Masonic Home in Man- 
chester, March 2, 1927. 

He was a son of John and Char- 
lotte (Drew) Twombly, and eighth 
in descent from Ralph Twombly, 
English emigrant, who had a grant 
of land in Dover about 1650. His 
father was an active business man 
of Dover, and his mother was a 
lined descendant of John Drew, an 
early settler at Dover Neck and an 
officer in the Indian wars. 

He fitted for college at Gilmanton 
Academy, graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1868 and from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1870. He practuced 
medicine for a time in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and was for some years Assistant 
physician in the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Insane Assylum, after which he re- 
turned east and was located in 
practice in Newmarket. He married, 
July 11, 1876. Miss Frances W. 
Plummer of Milton. He was prom- 
inent in Masonry, being affiliated 
with New Market ard Dover Masonic 
bodies, and was the oldest living 
eminent commander of St. Paul’s 
Commandery, R. D. of Dover. 


ALANSON C. HAINES 


Born in Newmarket, June 12, 
1843; died there Februarv 17, 1927. 

He was a son of Washington and 
Abigail (Folsom) Haines, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and Pem- 
broke Academy. He was the first 
man from Newmarket to enlist in 
the War of the Rebellion and was 
assigned to Co. D, Fifteenth N. H. 
Volunteer Infantry, August 30, 1862. 
He was mustered out August 18, 
1863 ,and on July 14, 1864, he went 
to Lawrence,and again enlisted. being 
assigned to Co. K, Sixth Infantry 
Massachusetts Volunteers, and was 
appointed corporal. His term having 
expired, he was mustered out Oct. 
27, 1864. 


He was engaged in clerical work 
for a private firm for a time, but 
accepted a position in the New- 
market National Bank in 1883, of 
which he became cashier in 1892, 
continuing till 1918, when he retired. 

Mr. Haines was a charter member 
of George A. Gay Post, No. 18, G. A. 
R., of which he was a past command- 
er, and he was also a Past Depart- 
ment Commander of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1870 he was appointed as- 
sistant assessor in the U. S. internal 
revenue service, which position he 
filled until the abolishment of the 
office. ' [He had filled fhe office of 
selectman of the town, and was a 
member of the legislature of 1901. 
He was the oldest member of Rising 
Star Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and was 
also a Knight Templar and 32d de- 
gree Mason. 

In 1868 he married Olivia Haley, 
who died in August, 1885. In Nov- 
ember, 1886. he married Clara Wis- 
wall, daughter of Thomas H. and 
Hannah Wiswall, who survives him, 
as does one daughter. Mrs. Walter 
Webb, of Detroit, Mich. 


DR. A. 8. ANNIS 


Born in Littleton, December 29, 
1856; died at Milton, February 23, 
1927. 

He was a-son of Amasa S. and 
Mercy W. (Palmer) Annis; was edu- 
cated in the schools of Manchester, 
the Peterboro High School and Til- 
ton Seminary, after which he taught 
for several years in the Jaffrey and 
Peterboro High Schools, and at Har- 
vard, Mass. He then entered Boston 
University Medical School, taking 
two years study in one. Later he 
attended the Hahnemann Medical 
School in Chicago and received his 
degree of M. D., in 1891. 

He practiced ’ medicine in Chicago 
for three years and removed to Roch- 
ester, in 1894, several years ago re- 
tiring from his business and enter- 
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ing the grocery business in Milton. 

For many years he was chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Roch- 
ester Unitarian church. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Burnham Annis of 
Holyoke, Mass., a daughter, Mrs. 
Janette E. Vashon of Rochester, and 
a sister, Mrs. Charles Lawson of Mil- 
ton. 

JOHN B. STEVENS 


Born in Dover, May 29, 1855; died 
in that city, March 1, 1927. 

He was a son of John. B. and Susan 
(Rowell) Stevens, and was educated 
in the Dover Schools, and at Berwick 
and Franklin Academies, and New 
Hampton Institute. He was chosen 
City Clerk of Dover in 1864, serving 
for 30 years, when he was succeeded 
by the present clerk, Fred E. Quim- 
by. He also served as City Treas- 
urer in 1865, and as a member of the 
Board of Water Commissioners from 
1898 to 1907. and served also as a 
member of the School Board. He 
was at one time a member of the N. 
H. House of Representatives, serving 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Education. After his retirement he 
engaged extensively in historical re- 
search, and wrote much for publica- 
tion upon Dover history. 

His wife, who was Miss Lydia 
Kimball, preceded him in her de- 
parture just ten days. He is surviv- 
ed by two sons, Col. Frank B. Ste- 
vens of Newtonville, Mass., and Her- 
mon W. Stevens, Belmont. Mass., a 
grandson, Frank B. Stevens, Jr., of 
Evanston, Ill., and a eranddaughter, 
Mrs. Leslie Moore of Newtonville. 


MRS. JOHN McLANE 


Born in Milofrd. October 9, 1855; 
died in Goffstown, February 7, 1926. 

She was the daughter of Eben B. 
and Lydia S. Tuck, and married John 
McLane of Milford, March 10, 1880: 
becoming the “first lady of the 
State,” upon her husband’s accession 
to the governorship in January 1905, 
In which office he served two years. 
_ She was a communicant and ac- 
tive worker in the Episcopal church. 
She was active in the local and state 
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organizations of Daughters of the 
American Revolution and at one time 
was State Regent of the D. A. R. of 
New Hampshire. She was a charter 
member of the Milford Woman’s club 
and its second president. She is sur- 
vived by three of her four children; 
Clinton A. of Goffstown, with whom 
she resided at the time of her death; 
Mrs. John A. Clark of New Canaan, 
Conn., and John R. McLane of Man- 
chester. Her youngest son, Charles 
A. McLane, died in 1910 and her hus- 
band’s death occurred in April 1911. 
Nine grandchildren also survive. 


HENRY C. BROWN 

Born in Hopkinton, September 30, 
1849: died in Concord, March 12, 
1927. 

He was the son of George and Ros- 
etta (Currier) Brown, and was edu- 
cated in the Hopkinton public schools 
ard Contoocook and Colby Aca- 
demies. He located in Concord upon 
attaining his majority, where he was 
engaged in business through life. 
He. was the senior partner of the 
clothing firm of Brown & Currier for 
some years, Jater of Brown & Batch- 
elder, a leading Concord firm in that 
line. 

He had served in the Concord City 
government. was for 9 years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, and 
a Representative in the Legislature 
in 1909-10. He was a trustee of the 
Loan & Trust Savings Bank of Con- 
cord, and its President from 1913 to 
1925. He had been a Deacon of the 


Pleasant Street Baptist Church for 
more than 40 years. In November 
25, 1872. he was married to Miss 
Sarah B. Sweatt of Webster, who 
with their two laughters, Mrs. Elean- 
or Abbott Tilton, wife of John C. Til- 
ton. and Miss Grace Currier Brown 
both of Concord survive. He is also 
survived by one granddaughter, Jean 
Louise Tilton of Concord; one sister, 
Mrs. Carrie B. Perkins, and two 
nephews, Russell B. and Walter F. 
Perkins of Wakefield, Mass. 
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MRS. WALTER SARGENT 

Born in Salisbury, N. H., June 1, 
1844; died in Warner, March 13, 
1927. 

Fannie A. Fellows was the daugh- 
ter of Deacon Richard Fellows of 
Salisbury. After a good education, 
she taught school for some time, but 
on March 11, 1869 she married 
James §. Shaw of Salisbury, who 
died in 1879. On October 3, 1877, 
she became the wife of the late Wal- 
ter Sargent of Warner, who also died 
three years ago. For nearly 50 years 
she was the mistress of the well 
known Sargent house at Elm Farm 
on Tory Hill in Warner, where was 
dispensed a gracious hospitality to a 
host of friends. She was long an 
earnest worker in the order of Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, was the oldest 
surviving member of Warner Grange 
avd had been an officer in the Mer- 
rimack County Pomona Grange of 
which her husband was the first sec- 
retary. She was also one of the 
founders of the Tory Hill Woman’s 
Club of Warner, and an active mem- 
ber of the same. She was a Chris- 
tian Scientist and a member of the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Boston. 

She is survived by two sons, Frank 


H., head of the money department 
of the American Express Office in 
Boston, and George H., the we'l 
known writer, of Warner, also one 
brother, George E. Fellows of Salis- 
bury. ; "4 a? 
CHARLES W. STEVENS 

Born in Cavendish, Vt., Nov. 18, 
1844; died in Nashua, N. H., March 
26, 1927. 

He was a son of John L. and Sarah 
(Emerson) Stevens who removed to 
Nashua in his early youth, where he 
was educated, and continued to re- 
side through life. He engaged in 
the granite and construction bus- 
iness, and executed many important 
building contracts. 

He was Quartermaster of Co. H. 
First N. H. Cavalry in the Civil War, 
and Quartermaster General on the 
staff of Gov. David H. Goodell. He 
was a Congregationalist and a Re- 
publican; served in the House of 
Representatives, and as a State Sen- 
ator in 1895-6, and served as a Di- 
rector of the Soldiers Home at Til- 
ton, from 1889 till death. : 

He married, June 28, 1868, Miss 
Lizzie Butterfield, by whom he is 
survived, with one son, Everett M. 
Stevens of Nashua. | 





Tragedy 
By OLIVE A. BROWN 


A giant pine, midst trees of lesser growth, 

Reared its arms heavenward and beckoned to the sun. 
Strong, proud, and stately,—a king among its kind, 

O, the pity of it that its span of years was run. 


The callous-hearted woodsmen scanned it with reckoning eye; 
To them it held no meaning save in terms of cord and feet. 
Then the shining saw blade bit it like a thing in vivious mood, 

And the monarch of the forest had plaintly met defeat. 


For awhile it never tottered, but bravely held its own, 
While the woodsmen sawed and wedged and sawed again. 
Then it slowly swayed in weakness, pitched ard fell with thunder- 


ous roar, 


As its beauty crushed and crumpled to the echoing refrain. 
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